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BULLETIN 
February 1936 


I. Eleventh Annual Conference. — In spite of snow, which 
blocked highways and delayed trains, the Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference was well attended. At least 250 men and women were 
present, representing seventy-four member schools, thirteen non- 
member schools, five colleges, and eight educational organizations. 
Certainly this large group of educators who traveled to Lawrence- 
ville from a dozen states was proof indeed of a growing interest in 
the yearly Conferences of the Secondary Education Board. It is 
the delegates themselves who contribute in large measure to the 
success of such occasions; and the meetings on February 14 and 
15 were particularly notable for their fine spirit of co-operation, 
as well as for the importance of their results. Very sincere thanks 
are due the Lawrenceville School for its hospitality and for its 
efficient management of the Conference under difficult weather 
conditions. 

The paragraphs below, since they are written before the offi- 
cial records have come in, are incomplete and give, necessarily, but 
a summary description of the sessions. Minutes of the Conference, 
reports of the officers of the Board, and reports of the several group 
meetings, will appear in full in the Annual Report for 1935. This 
Report will be ready for distribution by the first of April. 

On Friday afternoon, February 14, nine subject groups met 
for two hours of discussion. Topics had been announced in ad- 
vance, and panel speakers had prepared papers to stimulate thought- 
ful argument. These meetings are perhaps one of the most popular 
features of Board Conferences, for they afford an unusual oppor- 
tunity for teachers interested in the same fields to talk over their 
common problems. 

The English Group devoted part of its program to a con- 
sideration of the report of the special English Committee (ap- 
pointed by the 1935 Conference) which, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Arthur S. Roberts, of St. George’s School, has been studying 
the requirements in grammar, with a view to bringing about 
better co-ordination between English and other languages taught 
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in secondary schools. It was resolved to recommend to the Execu- 
tive Committee acceptance of the report. If approved, mimeo- 
graphed copies of it will be mailed to the member schools, so that 
they may vote upon the changes in the requirements which Mr. 
Roberts's committee advises. 

Resolutions were passed by the Modern Language Group that 
committees should be appointed (1) to revise and bring up to date 
the Reading List in the Modern Language Report (Report of a 
Study of the Secondary Curriculum); (2) to prepare a Word List in 
French, similar to the one in Latin, for use in connection with the 
examinations; (3) to review and revise the definition of require- 
ments. 

According to a vote of the Conference last year, the current 
Mathematics Examiners constructed sample examinations of a 
new type, embodying a large number of short questions of the 
sequential-thinking variety. (Copies of these specimen tests, to- 
gether with a brief questionnaire, were mailed to all heads of 
Mathematics Departments on January 28.) The Mathematics 
Group, meeting at Lawrenceville, agreed to the adoption of the 
new papers in place of the present ones, beginning in June, 1937. 

The meeting in Natural Science took two votes, both of which 
were concerned with the new science program of the College En- 
trance Examination Board: one advised the appointment by the 
Secondary Board of two committees to suggest requirements in 
the physical and the biological sciences and to present them to the 
College Board; the other took the form of a recommendation to 
the College Board with reference to the personnel of its examining 
committee in science. 

After the dinner Friday evening, President James L. McCon- 
aughy, of Wesleyan University, delivered the principal address of 
the Conference on ““The State and Independent Education.” Doc- 
tor McConaughy emphasized the fact that now more than ever 
independent education must seek to justify its existence and strive 
consciously to maintain its independence; for it has, with its un- 
rivalled opportunity to work with the best material, a valuable 
service to perform. Independent education, Doctor McConaughy 
feels, can best achieve its ends by co-operating with, not working 
against, the system of public education. 

Following Doctor McConaughy’s address, Dr. Thomas S. 
Fiske, Executive Secretary of the College Entrance Examination 
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Board, spoke briefly of the pleasant relationship which exists be- 
tween the College Board and the Secondary Education Board. 
Next on the program was an illustrated talk on “Character Edu- 
cation through Moving Pictures,” given by Dean Howard M. 
LeSourd, of the Boston University Graduate School. Doctor 
LeSourd explained and demonstrated how excerpts cut from 
feature films can be used in Character Education courses to furnish 
examples of human behavior in the face of certain emotional 
problems and situations. Such excerpts, supplemented by specific 
questions, form an interesting basis for class discussion. The 
evening session closed with an exhibition of classroom moving 
pictures in science. 

The Meeting of Representatives of the Board in the Member 
Schools. which met on Saturday morning, was conducted by Dr. 
John A. Lester, Chairman of the Bureau of Research. The main 
purpose of this meeting was to invite the Representatives to ex- 
change ideas with reference to the Board’s major activities. The 
Junior and Senior Booklists were discussed, and it was the general 
sentiment of the group that they are really worthwhile publica- 
tions, in spite of the fact that they do not pay for themselves. 
Two suggestions were made: that the two Lists be published as one 
pamphlet; that notices of new books appear in the BULLETIN be- 
tween Lists. These suggestions have been referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. Doctor Lester spoke also of the Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (see II below). He called upon Prof. Cecil R. 
Brolyer, of Princeton University, whose contribution to this work 
has been most valuable. Doctor Brolyer urged especially the 
importance of keeping the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Tests abso- 
lutely secret and of preserving in the files of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board complete records of results. 

The Business Meeting began at 10.15, Chairman Frederick J. 
VY. Hancox, presiding. A number of matters were proposed for 
discussion or for action by the whole Conference. Mr. Henry L. 
Sweet, of the Phillips Exeter Academy, announced that plans are 
being made to hold, next summer, a second Mathematics Con- 
ference (similar to the one which met at Amherst in September), 
under the auspices of the Secondary Education Board and the 
Headmistresses Association. Mr. Sweet is a member of the com- 
mittee which is arranging for this conference. A motion was made 
from the floor and seconded and passed, that the Secondary 
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Education Board should arrange also for a conference in Natural 
Science. 

It was resolved that a committee should be formed to con- 
sider the desirability of developing concerted interest and action 
in the field of Physical Education. 

By unanimous consent, the constitution was amended, to 
make possible an Associate Membership (with lower annual dues 
and limited privileges) for schools in this country which are so 
situated geographically that they cannot take an active part in 
the Board’s work. Complete details of this form of membership 
will be made public very soon. 

Mr. Roger C. Fenn, Headmaster of the Fenn School, raised 
the question of the growing tendency toward governmental regu- 
lation and circumscription of the activities of teachers. It was 
deemed desirable that the Secondary Education Board should state 
its own position and be prepared to co-operate with other educa- 
tional organizations in emphasizing the loyalty and ideals of the 
teaching profession and in seeking to maintain our country’s tradi- 
tional freedom in the search for the truth and in the teaching of 
it. A resolution embodying these principles was passed unani- 
mously, the Executive Committee being instructed to determine, 
as occasion may arise, the proper and effective method of giving 
expression to them. 

The report of the Nominating Committee (Headmaster Stanley 
R. Yarnall, of Germantown Friends School, Chairman, Headmaster 
J. Howard Murch, of Princeton Country Day School, and Head- 
master Charles D. Wardlaw, of Wardlaw School) was presented by 
Mr. Yarnall. By unanimous vote of the Conference, Mr. Charles 
B. Weld, of the Taft School, was elected as Recording Secretary 
for a term of three years. The Representatives-at-Large upon the 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year are Mr. C. Thurston 
Chase, Jr., Headmaster of the Eaglebrook School, and Mr. Harry 
A. Domincovich, of Germantown Friends School. 

After the Business Meeting, Dr. V. T. Thayer, Educational 
Director of the Ethical Culture Schools and Chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum, delivered an address upon the work of the Commission. 
He discussed the organization of the curriculum and the special 
study which is being made of the different fields of learning from 
the point of view of the content of each field and what it has to 
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contribute that is valuable in the educative process. He explained 
the need of organizing the curriculum so as to bring out those 
values to the pupils at the different levels of progress in the second- 
ary course. 





At the Business Meeting Saturday morning suggestions were 
made concerning future Annual Conferences. One suggestion was 
to change the time of meeting to spring or autumn. The member 
schools are cordially invited to comment upon this suggestion and 
to make others of their own. How can the program be improved? 
Do you favor holding the Conferences at member schools or at 
hotels in the large cities? 


Il. Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. — During the past 
year the Secondary Education Board has undertaken the con- 
struction of a Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test comparable to the 
Test provided by the College Entrance Examination Board for use 
at higher levels in the secondary schools. The assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation makes it possible for the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board to offer the first tentative form of the Test for use in 
March. Even at this stage, the results of the Test will be found 
useful to the schools which administer it. Professors Brigham and 
Brolyer, of the College Entrance Examination Board, who have 
had many years of experience in the construction of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test for candidates for college, are convinced of the 
values of a similar instrument for use at the junior high school 
level, and have been most generous in their advice and co-operation. 
A junior test promises to be an effective instrument of guidance 
and promotion within the junior high school, and a means of 
obtaining evidence about the student’s possibilities at the point of 
entrance to the five-year or four-year preparatory school. A dis- 
tinctive value will come in the case of boys and girls who are con- 
sidering college, from the comparison of the student's aptitudes as 
measured by the junior test with his aptitudes as measured by an 
instrument constructed on the same principles and administered 
at the end of the twelfth grade — that is, the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Board. Following the construction period, the 
Secondary Education Board will control the production and dis- 
tribution of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test; but it will be 
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available, under suitable regulations, to schools not associated with 
the Board. 

The process of construction involves administering prelimin- 
ary forms of the Test to a sufficient number of boys and girls of 
the proper grade level in both public and private schools. Letters 
were mailed, toward the end of February, to the heads of the 
member schools of the Board and of some forty non-member private 
schools, seeking their co-operation in giving the first tryout of the 
test to their eighth grade, ninth grade, and better seventh grade 
pupils on March 11. 


III. Examination Program, 1936.— In connection with 
the examination program each year two Reviewers are appointed in 
every subject field. Advance copies of the examinations are sent 
to them, and after they have had opportunity to study them, the 
Reviewers meet in conference with the Chairman of Examiners to 
discuss whatever criticisms of the papers they may have to make. 
The following men have served as Reviewers for 1936: 


English 
Myron R. Wiiuiams, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
J. Witt1amM WreteEr, Eaglebrook School 


French 
Artuur W. Cate, Moses Brown School 
Tuomas GranHam, The Harvey School 


Latin 
Dr. FLoyp W. Harwoop, The Lawrenceville School 
GEorGE L. Tarr, Shuttle Meadow School 


Viathematics 
FREDERICK FRASER, The Hill School 
GeorceE D. Brackett, Fay School 


On March 15, the first Forms relating to the June Examination 
Program will be sent to the Headmasters and Representatives in 
all member schools. A prompt return of Form I will be appre- 
ciated. 
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IV. Bureau of Research Report. — The Bureau of Research 
Report for 1935-1936, in two parts, is now ready for distribution. 
Two copies of each part are being sent to the Representatives of 
the Board in the schools, with the request that they bring one 
copy of each to the attention of the Heads of their schools and 
make the other copies available to their colleagues in whatever 
way seems to them most practicable. Fascicle I of the Report 
covers a variety of subjects: Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-Taking, 
Fire-Fighting, Swimming; Fascicle II contains a study of “The 
Status of the Natural Sciences in the Private Schools.” 


Because of Spring Vacations, the next BULLETIN will not be 
published until April. 











REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Grammar Again 

When the name of Dora \. Smith of the University of Minne- 
sota is attached to anything about the teaching of English, I read 
it. Her Monograph Number 20 of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, one of the briefest and the best of the series, is 
known to all teachers of English. In Tae ENGuiisu Journat for 
January she makes an analysis of placement tests in Freshman 
English used by 130 colleges and universities. 

The occasion for this analysis is the elimination of grammar 
as a formal study in the high school course, recommended by the 
Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English (See An Experience Curriculum in English, Appleton, 1935). 
Good! say the high school teachers of English, but look at the 
placement examinations. 

Dora Smith looks at them. She reports that knowledge of 
formal grammar, apart from its functioning, is a negligible element 
in the college placement tests in English. The major emphasis is 
on ability to use language correctly and effectively: the tests are 
mainly concerned with straightforward matters of correctness. 

The position taken by the Commission will doubtless be criti- 
cized. Whether we take the position that we should begin with 
abstract definitions — the traditional procedure— or on_ the 
other hand begin with sentence manipulations and the functions of 
language, it is clear that all teachers of grammar must be on the 
alert to find evidence validating their practice. 





Remedial Reading in Large Public Schools 


It has long been known that many failures in school are due 
to reading deficiencies. Few private school teachers are aware, 
however, of the direct attack which some public schools are already 
making to eliminate this cause of failure. The Theodore Roose- 
velt High School in New York City enrolls almost 8,000 pupils; 
yet in the last few years a very comprehensive effort has been 
made, with remarkable results. The article describing this work 
in the January number of THE ENGLIisH JouRNAL is well worth 
reading. 
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How To Make a School Library Effective 


The librarian of one of the best known junior colleges for 
women, Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri, contributes a 
valuable article to the February number of the JoURNAL OF THE 
NaTIONAL EpucaTion Association. It is entitled Vilalizing the 
College Library, but the author points out that the principles and 
practices described are applicable to all libraries in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

These principles and practices are the result of several years of 
endeavor to make the library of Stephens College the center of its 
intellectual life. A few of the marked features of the system 


developed: 
1. Making books accessible; each of the six dormitories pos- 


sesses its own library for recreational reading, changed 
every six weeks, largely at the suggestion of students. 


to 


. The librarian is also Dean of Instruction; for the librarian, 
when the library functions, sees the results of teaching — 
among them the results of vague or purposeless assignments. 


3. All aspects of instruction in the use of books are part of 
the regular class work; class assignments are made which 
involve knowledge of books and their organization in 
libraries. 

4. Dormitory libraries, classroom libraries, library reading 
hours — outgrowths of the principle of individualizing 
library administration to the needs of individual courses, 


and teachers. 
— Joun A. LESTER. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
February, 1936 

February is ““Mexican Month” for ProGresstvE Epucation. 
Nearly all the articles are concerned with the educational problems 
that confront particularly the Mexican Ministry of Education. 
Solving Mexican problems of education is no child’s play. 

Consider Mexico and Mexicans from any angle and you end 
up with the word Helerogeneity. The range of geographic condi- 
tions varies from the dry and cold of the mountainous regions, to 
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the hot and humid: climate of the coastal areas. Geologically, the 
range is from the most igneous formation to recently deposited 
strata. The flora and fauna of each region depend on the land 
features and the climate. All kinds of characteristics differentiate 
the indigenous peoples and those whose ancestors were Spanish, 
so far as history and tradition are concerned. Their ethical, esthetic 
and religious ideas are widely different. Their scientific and 
popular knowledge, social and family institutions, and needs and 
aspirations extend through an extensive range. In short, “no 
single level of civilization exists in Mexico, but there is a series of 
grades or levels which includes almost everything in human evolu- 
tion, from the lowest post-Neolithic groups (like the Seris and 
Lacadonians, whose cultural lag is more than ten thousand years) 
to the higher groups of modern and advanced culture, which in- 
clude the social (and, chiefly, the city) minorities.” Add the fact 
that there are over a hundred or more different Indian languages 
and dialects spoken and that 123 per cent of the total population 
are unable satisfactorily to express their needs and aspirations to 
the State,” and you just begin to grasp some of the difficulties 
involved. The authors of the articles consist of some of those men 
who have been directly responsible for handling the difficult prob- 
lems of public education. That they are shouldering this respon- 
sibility with real energy and intelligence is clearly evident upon 
reading their stories of what is being done. 

One should, by all means, read first the paper entitled Educa- 
tion and National Integration. This should be followed by Prin- 
ciples Underlying Mexican Education. These two lay the founda- 
tion for a clear understanding of the other articles devoted to the 
narrower problems. Upon first thought you may say, “I’m not 
very much interested in Mexican problems, so I believe I'll try 
something else.” I felt that way myself, but I couldn't escape 
reading the articles. Don’t feel that way. I was fooled. 

| am afraid that Carleton Washburne’s article on Ripeness 
may be lost in the maze of Mexicana. I hope not, because it’s the 
best thing in the issue. This is the theme: “‘there comes a time in 
every normal child’s life when he is ripe for doing certain things, 
for learning each of the things he needs to know. To try to teach 
him before he has reached this ripeness is not only inefficient and 
wasteful, but may permanently blight his learning.’ The idea is 
not new, but it is “only within the past five years that people have 
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begun to turn the light of research on the problem of how to deter- 
mine a child’s stage of readiness, and how to determine at what 
stage a given skill, or habit, or set of ideas can most effectively be 
acquired.” When should a child start learning to read, to write, 
to spell, and to do arithmetic? Mr. Washburne summarizes some 
of the research results. When should the child start to study your 
subject, if ever? 

The Place of the Biological Science in Educational Programs is 
one of the Mexican articles, but it is so applicable to us that it 
deserves separate consideration. Those of us who are teachers are 
constantly dealing with young humans. How well can we under- 
stand them without some adequate understanding of biology? 
Our Mexican friends have made out their educational programs by 
giving full recognition to this statement of Keith and Bagley: 
“familiarity with the basic principles of biology must be considered 
an indispensable basis for an adequate understanding of the broad- 
est educational problems. In fact, modern educational theory is 
based on the distinction between biological and social evolution.” 
Should not the training of teachers include more biology and less 
of some of those teachers’ college courses that some of us have taken? 

— Ropert N. Hitkert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
January, 1936 
Articles 

The January Scnoot Revrew has no articles of particularly 
striking or immediate interest to independent-school people. The 
following ones, however, are worth mentioning. 

Secondary Education in England — Reorganization and Impli- 
cations, by Paul R. Pierce, discusses its topic with some compari- 
sons with American practices. It is said that “‘the theory of an 
educational elite is still deeply ingrained in English educational 
philosophy,” but that “secondary schooling to the age of eighteen 
plus will eventually be regarded as a necessity for all boys and 
girls.” Since some commentators consider that all American 
private schools are based on the assumption of an elite of some 
sort, and since at least certain American private schools avowedly 
bear resemblances to the “public” schools of England, there is in 
this account of English educational affairs some food for thought. 
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Engelhart and Tucker report their study of Trails Related to 
Good and Poor Teaching. The traits discovered are nothing to get 
excited over; but since they were collected in considerable part from 
the judgments of high-school pupils they are worth looking over. 
A list made by boarding-school pupils might reveal emphasis on 
other qualities; such a list would be of even more interest to those 
whose business includes living with and getting along with their 
students. 

E. G. Williamson’s The Significance for Educational Guidance of 
Personal Histories comes to the rather depressing, although not 
fully established, conclusion that personal histories are merely 
crude indicators of what is measured in a more refined way by a 
college aptitude test and by school marks. This may be true within 
the limits of the study, but one likes to feel that the uses made of 
personality studies and case histories in some independent schools 
are of real value. 


Educational News and Editorials 


“Here and There Among the High Schools” is a feature of 
THE Scuoou Review which is to be extended and expanded. Such 
a feature, somewhere or other, would be of value in the independent 
school world. 

One high school gives practice in carpentry, retail selling, office 
work, etc., by assisting its boys actually to build houses and sell 
them. Even without its vocational values, this kind of thing 
sounds worth while for independent schools; of course, some of 
them are already trying it out, at least in part, and others are 
planning it. 

The trend of “‘enrollments in private schools” is again upward. 
Cheerio! 

A section on “Differentiation in Physical Education” is worth 
glancing at, although some of its reported practices are surely being 
used already in independent schools. 

The Selected References this month are on secondary-school 
instruction. 

One cannot help noticing the dearth of independent-school 
material in THe ScnHoot Review and the large amount of data 
assembled on the public schools. Moreover, the fundamental 
difference between the underlying philosophy of public schools and 
that of independent schools is very great. Is there a philosophy of 
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independent schools? If so, does it resemble the one ready-made 
by the January issue of Fortune? Are independent schools by 
their very nature bound to pursue their ways in complete isolation, 
or do they have ideas and ideals in common which are worth clari- 
fying? In a changing society these are questions which may 
become more and more insistent. 


New Books 


A Challenge to Secondary Education: Plans for the Reconstruc- 
tion of the American High School. Edited by Samuel Everett. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. viii plus 
354. $2.00. 

A striking and stimulating symposium of remarkable range. No 


matter what your educational beliefs, you should find here matter for 
both interest and antagonism. 


The Care of the Pupil, by Samuel 8. Drury. The Inglis Lec- 
ture, 1935. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 72. 

The Headmaster of St. Paul's is worth listening to; he both compares 

public and independent education and discusses matters of significance 

to all secondary education — notably the school’s responsibility for 

developing the whole boy. 

The Modern Language Teacher's Handbook, by Thomas Ed- 
ward Oliver. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. viii plus 
706. $3.60. 


A compilation of information and materials of great scope and value. 

The review in THe ScHoot Review discusses these in detail. 

Language Learning, by Peter Hagboldt. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. x plus 166. $1.50. 

“A practical interpretation of the processes of language teaching and 
Said to do well in the interpretive discussion of data “‘in 

a way which is comprehensible at once to language students and the 

educated laity.” 

The Constitution in School and College, by H. Arnold Bennett. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 316. $3.50. 

A history of the Constitution and a recommendaticn for improved 

instructional treatment of the document. 

Practice Handbook in English: A Drillbook and Review in the 
Essentials of Writing and Speaking. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. x plus 262. $1.32. 


“A combination drillbook and handbook in English composition.” 


” 


learning. 
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February, 1936 
“Culture” 


The February Scuoot Review features a philosophical-pro- 
fessional discussion which is stimulating: Education for Culture in 
an Age of Science and Machinery, by Arthur B. Mays, professor of 
industrial education at the University of Illinois. Based on the 
cheerful assumptions of man’s fundamental goodness and of the 
steady Upward Progress of the race — a sort of self-initiated, self- 
stroking Growth— it presents a glorification of machine industry 
and of physical science which “‘lays over like a circus tent” any 
comparable eulogium encountered by this reviewer. Its quality 
may be savored in the following quotation: ‘““That man’s mechani- 
cal genius has through the ages been his chief means of social and 
spiritual progress is entirely overlooked.” Understandably over- 
looked, one must add, in consideration of *‘through the ages”’ and 
‘social and spiritual.” There is further developed an antithesis 
between the cultural and philosophical notions of Matthew Arnold 
and John Dewey in which Arnold comes in for a terrific beating and 
Dewey receives a predetermined wreath of bay. One cannot deny 
that the result is inevitable if the struggle is limited to these two 
protagonists, but the limitation smacks too much of betting on a 
sure thing, of victoriously thwacking a dead horse. Some acquaint- 
ance with the opinions of pre-nineteenth century thinkers, some 
cultural backgrounds might provide grounds for calling into ques- 
tion the adequacy even of Doctor Dewey's positions. Finally, the 
author appears to make the common assumption that intellectual 
grasp, supplemented by practical manipulation and the like, is the 
chief end and aim of modern education and of the culture which it 
is supposed to produce. What of the beliefs, the ideals by which 
men live? What of the will) What of the emotional bases of 
action? If this be treason, make the most of it. At any rate, as 
we said before, there is no doubt that Professor May’s article is 
stimulating. 


Faculty 
Under ‘‘Educational News” are listed three brief accounts of 
faculty projects: a committee report on pupil awards, a study of 
the curriculum, and a survey of the pupil body — the latter appar- 
ently for statistical rather than individual purposes. Under “‘Edu- 
cational Writings” is a lengthy review of the National Survey of 
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the Education of Teachers, in six volumes: United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 10, 1933. The reviewer of the latter says: 
“The report as a whole brings together the most comprehensive 
and the most significant body of data concerning the education of 
teachers in this country which has ever been collected.” Joking 
aside, it is evident that teachers need never be bored. 


Brief Mention 

Anticipating College Credit in English, by Mary E. Sarbaugh, 
recommends the preparation for and the taking of college examina- 
tions by high-school students and describes interestingly how these 
things can be done. Interesting comparisons could be made with 
the Eight-Year Experiment and with the work done in the upper 
forms of first-rate independent schools. 

General Study Habits of High-School Pupils, by Rosenstengel 
and Dixon, reaches the conclusion that there is a definite need of 
teaching junior high school and senior high school pupils the use 
of general study habits. The point is worth considering with pupils 
of any level or estate. 

The Selecled References in this issue have to do with the Sub- 
ject Fields and are even more valuable than usual. 

The News Letter, a publication “bringing information to 
the teacher about the radio, the press, and the motion picture,” 
is published monthly during the year by the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, and is edited 
by Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler. It appears that interested 
persons may receive this four-page periodical without charge. 

New Books 

Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, by Nel- 
son L. Bossing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. xvi plus 
704. $2.75. 
se if educators must prepare these encyclopedic single volumes 

on unlimited subjects — and it appears they must — then Professor 

Bossing should be credited with meeting his obligation bravely and 

more successfully than most of his professional competitors.” 

Learning How To Learn, by Walter B. Pitkin, Harold C. New- 
ton, and Olive P. Langham. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1935. Pp. viii plus 194. $0.92. 

“Old wine in a new but attractive bottle!’’ Apparently this is a text- 

book to be used as a guide to action rather than as a basis for examinations. 

— Harrison L. REINKE. 


” 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
December, 1935 
Preventing Reading Deficiency 


Suggestions as to how to face the problem of preventing the 
necessity of remedial instruction in reading are presented by Miss 
Wilda Rosebrook of Ohio State University. Several individual 
cases show how necessary it is for the teacher to have many methods 
at her disposal so that she may modify the techniques as individual 
needs arise. Reading groups are desirable but they should be flex- 
ible, according to Miss Rosebrook, who shows that every child 
should read for pleasure at his own level and with children his own 
age, but for drill purposes it is quite possible that a sixth, seventh, 
or eighth grade boy may be working with a second, third, or fourth 
grade boy on beginning sounds, word study, reading for detail, or 
reading for content. Administrators and teachers must become 
aware of the possible combinations of conditions and circumstances 
such as physical defects, emotional disturbances, lack of under- 
standing in the home, etc., that are operating all the time to inter- 
fere with maximum progress, not only in reading, but in all aca- 
demic subjects. The school cannot escape the responsibility for 
behavior resulting from expecting a child to do what he is physi- 
cally, mentally, and socially incapable of accomplishing. 


Shall Grade Standards Be Abolished? 


A recently published report of a Committee on Articulation 
and Integration in the public schools of New York City recommends 
that grade standards be abolished, and that children be advanced 
in the school course without necessarily having achieved definite 
standards of accomplishments. It is proposed that courses be so 
varied and enriched that pupils of every type of ability will have an 
opportunity to do school work within the range of their capacity, 
and that pupils be advanced yearly from elementary to junior 
high school, and from junior high to senior high school largely on 
the basis of the time spent in the preceding unit and the age of the 
child. Opinions differ widely as to how ‘“‘workable” such a system 
would become, but there is no doubt that a growing dissatisfaction 
with promotion practices in this country is well-supported by an 
increasing amount of factual evidence. 
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Manuscript Writing vs. Cursive Writing 

Walter R. Goetsch of the University of Iowa reports on a 
survey of the relative merits of cursive and manuscript writing, to 
determine what effect the shift from manuscript to cursive writing 
has on the pupils’ writing and composition work in the intermediate 
grades. He gives a detailed account of the experiments carried on 
in 1933-1934 in four cities in Great Lakes region of the United 
States, where two groups were put through a series of tests. In 
the first group the pupils of grades I and II were taught manu- 
script writing and ashift to cursive writing was made at the begin- 
ning of Grade III. In the second group cursive writing was taught 
in all the grades. The handwriting specimens were analyzed for 
speed and quality of writing, and the compositions were analyzed 
for the number of words used and the quality of the compositions. 
The article includes two tables showing how the experiments were 
scored, and the results. The arguments for and against the teach- 
ing of manuscript or cursive writing in the early grades provoke 
interesting discussions and Mr. Goetsch shows that several con- 
clusions seem to be justified by the studies made in the experi- 
ments: (1) Speed in writing in the intermediate grades is not 
affected by the type of handwriting instruction given in the lower 
grades; (2) No evidence of superiority in developing an acceptable 
quality of writing is shown for either type of handwriting instruc- 
tion in the early grades: (3) The data gathered give no evidence that 
either form of handwriting training in the early grades is conducive 
to better quality of compositions in later grades. 


The Spelling Difficulty of 1,102 Words Found in Twenty Spellers 
Carl T. Wise of the Junior High School, Duluth, Minnesota, 
gives a very practical graded list of the 1,102 words taken from 
eleven or more modern spellers that do not appear in Buckingham’s 
Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale, the lowa Spelling Scales, the 
Sixteen Spelling Scales Standardized in Sentences for Secondary 
School, or the Youngstown Spelling Scale. The number of words 
in each of the grades from the third to the seventh, inclusive, is 
large enough to be useful as an aid in the construction of spelling 
lists, reviews, drills and tests. 
The list of references, selected by William S. Gray of the 
University of Chicago, is on Teacher Education. 
— Frances Browne and Grace K. HALt. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
January 11 — February 8 
Toward Improvement of Graduate Schools 
The issue of January 11th contains Dr. George F. Zook’s 
address on The Present Position of Graduate Studies in the United 
Stales. The address emphasizes the failure of graduate schools so 
to organize courses of study as to meet the needs of the students. 
The need for reorganization is particularly noticeable in the M.A. 
field, where an enormous percentage of the students are members 
of the teaching profession. ““There should be a fusion of profes- 
sional and subject-matter training of maximum benefit to the 
particular student.”’ In general there should be more assurance 
that the possessor of a master’s or of a doctor's degree knows 
something of the art of teaching. 


The Relationship of the College to the Undergraduate 


The addresses of Dr. Walter Albert Jessup, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and of 
Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, President of Lawrence College, on 
The Integrity of the College, appear in the issue of February 8th. 
Both will amply repay reading in full. Doctor Jessup attacks the 
system of ‘accrediting’ colleges as inefficient, and decries the 
practice of beginning vocational specialization during undergrad- 
uate years. He pleads for treatment of students as individuals and 
commends the tendency toward comprehensive examinations and 
toward progress marked not by time but by development in the 
student’s interest and capacity. 

Doctor Wriston, agreeing thoroughly that the emphasis must 
be on the idea of dealing with individual human beings, believes 
that the time element should be a very definite consideration, and 
that four years is by no means too long a time to devote to a college 
education. People must take time to reflect as well as to learn 
facts; furthermore, the tendency to rush through a college course 
in order to gain a degree implies a denial of significance of the 
physical, emotional, esthetic, spiritual and social values which a 
college can and should provide. Doctor Wriston also criticizes 
those who make definite measurability their Shibboleth in dcter- 
mining educational values. His is a voice crying out in the wilder- 
ness of statistics, standards, and insistence on objective evaluation. 
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There can never be real standardization, he says, because teaching 
is, and remains, an art. 


The Relation of the Federal Government to Education 


An article on this topic, by Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of Washington, appears in 
the January 25th issue. Doctor Bolton begins by defending the 
constitutionality of Federal Control of education. One cannot help 
wondering what the feeling of the Supreme Court would be on the 
matter. Doctor Bolton continues by indicating that it is impos- 
sible for the several states to deal with the present situation ade- 
quately and suggests “‘a commission of five or seven members 
appointed by the President of the United States and confirmed by 
the Senate, with terms of ten years or possibly for life. One mem- 
ber should have a seat in the President’s cabinet.” Such a system 
Doctor Bolton believes, would avoid central control of every de- 
tail of education, and would likewise avoid bureaucracy. Ideally 
speaking, perhaps — but practically? 

In connection with the general topic of the relationship of the 
Federal Government and Education, there appears (January 11th) 
an article on the Civilian Conservation Corps as an Educational 
Institution, by Lyle K. Henry. Outlining the various educational 
aims and accomplishments in CCC camps, the author maintains 
that “the Civilian Conservation Corps is rapidly becoming the out- 
standing form of adult education.” 

Points of View 

Two of the interesting letters appearing under “Discussion” 
are those of Robert S$. Brooks, of the Division of Social Sciences, 
Swarthmore College (January 11th) and of Mildred Dean of the 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, D. C. (February 8th). Doctor 
Brooks's letter is a criticism of the methods employed by the Social 
Science Research Council to select fellows for first-year graduate 
study. These methods are reported in a pamphlet by Professor 
Carl C. Brigham of Princeton entitled Examining Fellowship Appli- 
cants. Miss Dean’s letter, entitled ““To Educational Theorists”’ 
defends the desirability of the type of training involved in the 
study of Latin. A vigorous defense of the value of such a study is 
so comparatively rare these days as to be very refreshing, whether 
or not one agrees entirely with the defender. 

—H. K. Wricur. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

At the time of his death, Prof. R. S. Conway had been work- 
ing on what he intended as a revision but what would have surely 
proved a replacement of Conington’s edition of Vergil. Only the 
commentary on Aeneid I was completed, and this has now been 
prepared for the press by Professor Conway's brother, Mr. G. S. 
Conway, and published by the Cambridge University Press. (P. 
Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Primus. Ed. R. S. Conway; 
Cambridge, 1935). I suppose that all teachers have relied on 
Conington as their ultimate authority, and justly, as his work is 
the basis of most school text-books. But it was time for a new 
edition which should authoritatively present the results of the last 
fifty years of research and with a commentary couched in language 
somewhat less pontifical. Professor Conway’s edition surely would 
have filled this need; and, as it is, his Aeneid I supplants any other 
work on that section of the Mantuan’s epic. It lacks, to be sure, 
a general Introduction to the Aeneid, as well as textual criticism; 
but as it stands I find it invaluable. The lively and forcible style 
of Professor Conway’s general exegesis can be estimated by a 
typical passage taken from the Introduction of the first book: 

“From despair and almost complete overthrow the hero is 
gradually raised to hopes, first of safety and then of new friend- 
ship. Just as the desolate night of the storm at sea at the begin- 
ning is sharply contrasted with the golden ceiling, the crimson 
hangings, and blaze of light, which mark the banquet at the end, 
so its mirth and civilized intercourse are contrasted with the lone- 
liness and forebodings of Aeneas as he lands in strange and wild 
country.” 

And here is a sentence from his note on v. 52 (the cave of 
Aeolus) : 

“The habit of reticence in minor details, which is an important 
part of the grace and sustained dignity of his style, here brings his 
readers safely through the strangeness of a piece of natural mytho- 
poeia, without demanding more of them than a general willingness 
to tolerate the notion of the winds being normally imprisoned in a 
mountain under a particular divine authority, but on occasion re- 
leased; an image which may be said at least to be less childish than 
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the Homeric expedient of letting Aeolus tie them up in a leather 
bag — not to mention his domestic arrangements.” 


Mr. 8. L. Mohler, in THe CrasstcaL WEEKLY (Vol. xxix, 
No. 11, January 20, 1936) has drawn a most entertaining parallel 
between financial conditions in Italy at the time of the conspiracy 
of Catiline and conditions obtaining in America during the recent 
depression. His review explains the peculiar bitterness of the con- 
sular campaign and of the language of Cicero, as well as the bitter- 
ness with which many of our business men attack the New Deal. 
He finds unfair many of Cicero's denunciations of the impoverished 
groups who supported Catiline. For instance, he points out that 
debtors who had large estates were not in a position to liquidate, 
as Cicero insisted that they should (In Cat. IIT 18), for the reason 
that there was then, as now, no market for such estates. He 
accuses Cicero of dodging the issue callously when he blames the 
distress of small farmers and business men on laziness or extrava- 
gance, and points out that the fact that jobs do sometimes dis- 
appear and that wheat may go to twenty cents a bushel never 
occurred to Cicero. Mr. Mohler’s whole article might well be made 
required reading or a basis for discussion by groups who do not 
have too much trouble in translating Cicero. 


The already well-worked historical soil of the years 65-63 B.C., 
is given yet another plowing by Mr. Francis L. Jones in an article 
entitled Crassus, Caesar, and Caltiline in Tue CiassicaL WEEKLY 
(Vol. xxix, No. 12, January 27, 1936). The author explains why 
Crassus and Caesar may justly be suspected of having a part in 
the so-called first conspiracy of Catiline, and he goes on to suggest 
that they were not involved in the second conspiracy of 63 B.C., 
because when Catiline began to plan violent measures Crassus may 
have decided that such hare-brained schemes would not succeed, 
and furthermore Crassus and Caesar may also have come to an 
agreement with Pompey through Metellus Nepos, and so no 
longer may have had need of Catiline as a tool. Mr. Jones’s article 
will be of use to teachers of ancient history, or to teachers of Latin 
who have specialized in the historical background of the Cicero- 
nian period. I confess to finding his exposition rather formless and 
overburdened with detail, although I am ready to admit that the 
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fault lies with me, for I have never grasped the political intricacies 
of these years and my fervent prayer is that I shall never be required 
to. 


Miss Elizabeth Hudson, in Character Building Through the 
Medium of Latin Literature (THe CLassicaL JOURNAL, Vol. xxxi, 
No. 4, January, 1936) explains a novel use to which the writings 
of long-suffering Cicero may be put. She has made selections from 
the philosophical works and letters of the orator, from which she 
helps her pupils to derive an expanded philosophy of life with the 
accompanying formulation of ethical principles. For instance, 
after the selected passages have been read and translated the stu- 
dents write papers describing the aims and standards of an ideal 
man as Cicero depicted him. After all, Cicero was trying to make 
clear his idea of the value of various qualities and of such posses- 
sions as knowledge, wealth, honesty, and friends; at the end of, 
say, a six weeks’ study of these passages, one should be able to 
describe an ideal man from Cicero’s point of view. An exercise 
like this may perhaps be made a worth-while one, in spite of the 
obvious difficulty that Cicero himself never did actually formu- 
late such an ideal man, since his ethical judgments usually must be 
tested by the circumstances under which a particular passage was 
written. This difficulty would be almost insuperable in the case 
of the Letters, would it not? Unless handled with a very light 
touch, the exercise might give the pupil an entirely warped idea 
of antiquity in general and of Cicero in particular, and might 
result in the construction of a sort of moral scarecrow of which 
our friend the orator would never for a moment recognize the 
features. 


More apposite to the present moment is an article by Mr. 
Mark E. Hutchinson entitled The Reading Method — It Is Practi- 
cable in Latin, THe CLassicaL JOURNAL (Vol. xxxi, No. 5, February, 
1936). The author thinks that the two-year course in Latin in 
the High Schools, if it continues to be based on formal drill on 
difficult forms and explanations of moods and tenses, accompanied 
by the actual reading of only small portions of Caesar, is doomed. 
In a practical spirit he accepts the situation where a teacher finds 
himself trying to teach Latin for two years to a group who literally 
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know no English grammar. “It seems perfectly evident to me,” 
he says, “that we are deceiving ourselves if we think we can put 
such students through the formal (Latin) grammar mill. We can, 
if we choose, sulk in our tents and mourn the passing of the good 
old days, but I doubt if that will solve our problems."’ His solu- 
tion is to reduce formal drill to the narrow field of the recognition 
of common forms, to teach so much vocabulary that the pupil will 
recognize at least the root meanings of nine out of every ten words, 
to throw the composition of Latin prose overboard, and then to 
go ahead and read, read, read. This is the “Reading Method.” 
I for one applaud and agree heartily. But first I want some one 
(some one else) to try it and tell me how it works. Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s reasoning seems to me compelling, and I hope that every 
Latin teacher who attends the Secondary School Conference this 
month will have read his article. To deal with related difficulties 
is not, of course, his purpose; he assumes that a two-year Latin 
course aiming at the translation of Caesar is a legitimate educa- 
tional aim and should be recognized as such by the College Exam- 
ination Board’s Cp. II paper. I cannot agree to this. It seems 
to me that to spend two years in acquiring the tools of a trade, 
and then to abandon the trade is a waste of time. I do not be- 
lieve that Caesar’s Gallic War offers sufficient literary reward for 
this effort; to me, and apparently to the College Examination 
Board, the reading of Caesar is no more than practice in using 
tools in preparation for the undertaking of a literary venture of 
the very greatest value — the reading of Cicero, Ovid, and Vergil. 
Far from being dismayed at the prospect of losing the two-year 
Latin course in the High Schools, I think that such a loss should 
be welcome. If the aim of the course is literary, the aim is not 
achieved by reading Caesar, be he read never so rapidly; if the 
aim is linguistic it can be better achieved by the study of Sanskrit 
(I am quite serious); and if the aim lies in the nebulous field of 
“mental training,’ such can be got in a score of activities ranging 
from mathematics to cross-word puzzles. In fact, all I can see in 
favor of the two-year course is that it gives you a chance to find 
out who will and who will not get on in the Classics. You can 
sometimes tell this by looking at a prospective victim, but you 
never can be sure until you have tried. Surely Mr. Hutchinson 
does not suppose that such a reading method, even though it may 
adequately reveal to the reader the plight of the Helvetians, will 
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ever produce anything but a fog of incomprehension when applied 
to the artificial and literary language of Cicero, Ovid, Vergil, and 
Horace. 

— Freperic J. DEVEAU. 


2. Art 
Design in Art and Industry 
By ELty Jacques Kaun 


Mr. Kahn in his book Design in Art and Industry seems fully 
convinced that design is the one motivating force which has pro- 
duced beauty through the ages. Music, drama, science, all owe 
their motivation to design. “Just as the skeleton of an animal 
body is the basis of a complex co-ordination of muscles, nerves, 
organs, and sinews, which function harmoniously as life, so an 
idea is a skeleton, the dynamic statement of which depends on 
amplification by a system of co-ordinated elements. This process 
of development is termed design.” 

Mr. Kahn says that many of the teachers of art are peda- 
gogues and amateurs rather than proven artists and that the 
natural and powerful talent of an untrained child is often choked 
by the stupid instruction of these same teachers. In his opinion, 
the custom which existed during the middle ages of the apprentice 
working with the Master Artisan is far superior to our present- 
day system. 

To conclude: Mr. Kahn is convinced that American design 
has made strides forward not only in industry but in many fields 
of production and if our teachers can realize that they are check- 
ing normal growth by jamming our pupils through machines that 
turn out people of a type, our fields of art will increase and become 
of a more powerful scope. 

The AmerRICAN MAGAZINE oF ArT, December, 1935, has an 
article by F. A. Whiting, Jr., along the same trend of thought as 
Ely Jacques Kahn in his book Design in Arl and Industry. 

He asks, “Is it any wonder that modern college students, 
spending those four happiest years among architectural stage sets 
should be indifferent to the vital art of their own day?’ He goes 
on to say that it is no wonder that so few artists have graduated 
from college when their study is habituated to the picturesque and 
mossy showmanship of a pseudo-Gothic quadrangle.” 
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“Knowledge is part of an artist’s necessary equipment, but 
not knowledge masked by the discrepancies of architectural back- 
drops. Contemporary art at its best allows no such discrepancies. 
It draws from the past by transformation rather than by imitation.” 

If the student could be taught to use his knowledge as a ten- 
tative solution of problems, he could choose much of value, and 
use his training as a selective process when he emerges into our 
own non-Gothic and non-classic world. 


Christmas at a University School 


(PROGRESSIVE Epucation, December, 1935) 


In 1934, the Ohio State University School organized a Christ- 
mas pageant in which the entire school participated. Briefly it 
was a Christmas Entertainment, unique in many elements espe- 
cially in this: every member of the school participated from the 
beginning to the end. There was no audience. Paradoxically the 
actors themselves were the audience. A committee was chosen of 
art and dramatic students to prepare the general plan. They 
decided to relive a day in early England and they chose a morn- 
ing in 1198, the year King Richard returned to England from his 
crusade to the Holy Land. Many groups were organized, every 
class assuming some especial responsibilities: the ninth grade, for 
example, made up the body of villagers; another class planned a 
miracle play and wrote it. 

Appropriate classes were found for the various responsibilities. 
English classes searched for literary characters suggested by 
Scott, Chaucer, and others; art groups designed the village, the 
church, exhibited models for costumes, and various other groups 
took charge of the necessary music. 

The entire school was correlated in groups. Basic to all was 
the doing of an interesting, intelligent thing for its own sake. 
The entire art classes were drawn in for the planning of scenery 
and costumes, and in this project it is the experience of an under- 
taking in which each contributes and all work together for pure 
pleasure, and which many schools might well adopt. 
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A Centennial of Homer Water Colors 


(THe Art News — January 25) 


By ANN HAMILTON SAYRE 


The Knoedler Galleries in Boston are holding a centenary 
celebration of the birth of Winslow Homer one hundred years ago. 

Quoting Miss Sayre in her article in the Art News of January 
25, 1936 — “To recall the art world of a generation less than a 
hundred years ago, and to consider the aesthetic environment in 
which he began to work, is to realize that here was a young libera- 
tor, aman who was to become one of the most distinguished revolu- 
tionaries in the history of American art.” 

Homer was born at a time when the art world was interested 
in European art on all counts; collectors of the time did not care 
for the American scene although they were hospitable to impor- 
tations, inferior though they might be; and to American imitations 
of European styles. 

As a boy he was apprenticed to a lithographer and was never 
identified with any school, as these years of apprenticeship con- 
stituted his only training. He made several European trips but 
after his return became increasingly interested in homely subjects. 
His first paintings were war scenes, later he did many negro studies 
in Virginia. 

He bought a tract of land at Prout’s Neck, Maine, and for 
the rest of his life Prout’s Neck was the base of operation, and 
there he lived among fishermen and the subjects of his paintings, 
which dealt largely with outdoor subjects. His marine scenes 
would be particularly interesting for boys, because not only are 
the subjects mannish and honest, but the style in which they are 
done is rugged and relentlessly independent. 

Among the finest Adirondack pieces are quite a number of 
paintings which would be interesting to the secondary school pupil, 
namely: “Fishing,” “*Adirondacks,”’ ““Canoeing in the Adirondacks,” 
and ‘Burnt Mountain.” 

After examining the forty water colors at Knoedler’s, one 
realized again what a sure-footed pathfinder the man was, how 
revolutionary were both his approach and his palette: unique, 
clean, energetic, and forthright. 
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America in Washington 
By INsLEE A. Hopper 


inslee A. Hopper, in commenting upon the murals of the state 
buildings in Washington, brings before our minds the fact that 
American artists are beginning to use local history and native 
environments as subject matter for their painting. 


From the exhibition of murals at the Corcoran it is obvious 
that in several cases, mural painters are doing their best work for 
the government, and it seems that no other single stimulus has so 
encouraged American artists to pursue material that is contained 
in our contemporary life as has Government patronage. The 
results seem to point to a reasonable expectation of a more increas- 
ingly vital mural expression. 

Teachers may gather from this article that to encourage the 
pupils to choose local subject matter is a wise and forward course. 

The Italian Masters are fine as reference material but it is up 
to the present day teacher to encourage the exploitation of our 
own historical and scenic background so that in painting the pupils 
will be expressing themselves and their own surroundings rather 
than material borrowed from other countries and tacked on to the 
minds of the individual. 

Gertrude A. Benson writes of Van Gogh in the January issue 
of THe AMERICAN MaGazine or Art. She speaks of how Van 
Gogh has been misjudged by morbid, sensation-seeking writers. 

The real Van Gogh is a social visionary, a brilliantly lucid 
thinker, a revolutionary artist who speaks so vividly for himself 
in his work. 

Pupils, to whom the exhibition of Van Gogh should be and is 
extremely enlightening, should be taught that here was a man who 
was the epitome of self-expression. One who sought to express with 
his brush the contemporary and local surroundings of which he 
was part. He was not the echoer of a musty and time-worn method, 
but a medium for the expression of his own thoughts and feelings. 

Why could we not develop creative talent like to that of Van 
Gogh if, as teachers, we were to do our best to have pupils re- 
create their own thoughts and reactions to life, rather than re- 
peating set formulas which we give them? 


— Hopson PITTMAN. 
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3. Social Studies 


Your reviewer has at hand the December, 1935, issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF Mopern History. This periodical is the organ of 
the Modern European History Section of the American Historical 
Association, published quarterly by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

The first article is entitled, The Quakers’ Efforts to Secure Civil 
and Religious Liberty, 1660-96, by Ethyn Williams Kirby. The 
reader finds that the Quakers by skillful politics and lobbying found 
their efforts crowned by complete success. 

Frank E. Ross gives some interesting details of a phase of 
our dealings with the Algerian pirates in an article called The 
Mission of Joseph Donaldson, Jr., to Algiers, 1795-97. 

The only essay in this December number of topical import- 
ance to the lay reader is Richard W. Van Alstyne’s, The Policy of 
the United States Regarding the Declaration of London, at the Out- 
break of the World War. This happens to be very timely because 
of the attempts of the present Congress to formulate neutrality 
legislation. 

Under the departmental heading of Documents, is published 
Four Letlers from Gentz, with an editorial introduction by Paul 
Sweet: Gentz was an impecunious minor official in Metternichian, 
Austria, and these letters were attempts to relieve his embarrassed 
finances. The editor states that sources are lacking to indicate 
whether he succeeded or not. Your reviewer bore up well under 
this disappointing failure of source material. 

Under the heading, Review Article, Lt.-Col. Alexander L. P. 
Johnson, U. S. Army, writes a very interesting review of a study 
of the Great War by Field Marshal Archduke Joseph of Austria, 
entitled The World War As I Have Seen It. These are the war 
memoirs of a very able commander and altogether unusual person. 

J. Evan Puiuips. 


Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate: two dollars. 











